











AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
We offer this week goods at low figures. 


Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12¢ 
Good Russia Crash, 1214, 14, 16 and 18 cts. 

Good Bleached and Unbleached Hose for Women, 1214. 
Women’s Merino Vests, a full line from 50 ec. up, 

Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas at 25 and 31. 

A large assortment of Bound and other Shawls. 

Beautiful Bleached Damask Table Linen, 87, worth $1.12. 
Dress Goods in Cretons, Damasse and Matalasse at 25 cts. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes. 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. 

Good Heavy Comfortables, $2.50, worth $3,50. 

Silk Hand’fs, nice assortment, 87, $1.00 and $1.2£. 

Our Black Silks at 87, $1.00 and $1 25 sell freely. 

5 pieces neat striped black and White Silks, 75 cts. 

4 Plain Lap rugs at $3.00, worth $5 00. 


SOHN HF. STOEDS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Stockholders of SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
will be held at RACE STREET MEETING HOUSE, 
Philadelphia, on THIRD-DAY, 12th mo, 5th, 1876, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, Clerk. 


ANTED—A RESPECTABLE PERSON TO 
W assist in housework in a Friends family. If 
worthy, will find a pleasant home, and a careful 
regard for her welfare. (A Friend preferred.) None 
need apply who cannot come recommended. 

Address J. P. WILKINSON, 
Unionville P. O0., Chester county, Pa. 








ANTED—A FRIEND AND WIFE, WHO 
would be willing to board an elderly couple 
for the rent of house and use of furniture. 
Address B. C., this office. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron 8t. 





LYDIA A, MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 





JANTED—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN (A 


Friend) to nurse and take charge of house. 
Address 


H. W. G., this office. 
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B.T.BABBITT’S ae, SOAP 


Only the purest ve- 
table oils used in 
tsmanufacture, | 

No artificial and 








for the TOILET and 
athe Bato. U sed: in 


will prevent erup. 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, &c., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying’and crossness of baby- 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes Of 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50, ena. 
Ray For Sale by all Druggists. GQ 1S.T. Babbitt, N.Y 


W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. £26 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 
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Ris i 3 pant ard © — er and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new il valuable improvements. 
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Manufacturing facilities gre: od a ock and assortment 

RGE, prices SMALL. Vis Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, are ee wine om Fe Sore ta ay La ao rag 
to cali and s 


and term 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, ‘Manuf, saaGeanens St. ‘Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter ©, No. 10. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


HAYES, COULTER & CO., 
MANUPACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1306 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and Freneh wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphi ‘ 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the a oe 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with. 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 
valuable geveral information will ever again be presented. Yor full particulars, address 

J. E. SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


Frrnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 





‘OR SALE.—A DESIRABLE FRAME DWEL- 
k ling-house and lot of ground, on which is a 
good Stable, Garden, &c., situate at Penn Hill, Lan- 
caster county, Penna., and adjoining Friends’ Meet- 
ing House property. Would suit a Friend retiring 
from business, or Physician. Apply to 

LEVI K. BROWN, 
Goshen P. 0. 


FARM FOR SALE 








by order of the Orphans’ Court, Estate of Nathaniel Richardson, | 
Public sale on the premises on 4th of Twelfth mo. 


deceased. 
(Dec.) 1876, at 1 o’clock P. M. 
A valuable Farm of sixty acrés, situate in the 23d Ward, 


Philadelphia, fronting on the Red Lion and Asktons’ Roads, late | 


Moreland township, three miles north of Holmesburg and about 


One mile from Ashtons’ Station, on the Bustleton Railroad. Im- | 


provements: a substantial two-story Stone House, 20 by 40 feet; 


large Stone Barn, 40 by 60 feet, with overshoot and extensive | 


stabling Wagon House, Ice House, Milk vault, &., all in good 

repair. Apple Orchard and other Fruit Trees. Two-thirds of 

the purchase-money may remain on mortgage if desired. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, Trnstecs 
JOHN T. RICHARDSON, f ; 





double their money selling ‘‘ Dr. Chase’s Im 
AGEN proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A CHANDELIERS 


, And Bracket Lamps. 
2 Best Quality Silver- 
= Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxicit consignments of Flour, Grain, feeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cesh advances 
made on shipments. 





————_______ 


‘TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED. 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler coun 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on eg 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all landg jy 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan 
more than one-third of the actual value. Thegs 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds, 
for circulars. Address S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier, 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kangas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kap, 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bunk, New York City. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such ag 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use, at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia, 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers @ 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, cheice styles and superior qual 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAM 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully se 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowet 
eash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail dep 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of ch 
and oy to order, in full sets or to match broken sem 
oo ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Platel 
are. 


ANTED —A GENTEEL YOUNG MAN, 0 
good education, to learn a profession, 

Friend preferred. Address, with real name, 
DENTAL SURGEON, this office. 


The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
will be sent FREE3 months to 

Mon | .. .Wedonot 

ask any one to subscribe fo our pa- 

Free per until they know what ow are 

‘ toget. Itspeaks for itself. rice 

only $l per yéar Purdy’s Small 

" Fruit Instructor is a work of 64 pp. 

that t- lls in simple language j ust how to grow fruits 

inabundance for home useormarket,. Price, 25 cents 
postpaid. ~ A. M. PURDY, Hochester, N. ¥. 
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“ TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrty-Tairpv Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the corer of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in OHEOKs, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. mongy-onpers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 








For Friends’ Intelligeneer, 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Those whom the truth has liberated are 
always willing to extend to others the same 
privileges which they claim for themselves. 
Having come to realize, in their individual 
experience, the fulfilling of the firat and 
second commandments, as explained by the 
blessed Jesus, to love God above all and their 
neighbor as themselves, they are always 
watchful, lest they violate them by circum- 
scribing the operations of the Holy Spirit in 
other minds, and denying them the privilege 
of bearing witness to the truth, as it has been 
unfolded to them. 

Friends, from the beginning, have been 
the advocates and promoters of religious free- 
dom, and many, in the primitive days of the 
society, spent years in filthy dungeons, and 
many suffered martyrdom for the sake of 
this God-given right. Hence they should be 
the last people in the world to circumscribe 
the religious privileges of others, or by 
coldness or criticism stay the little bubblings 
up of the divine life within them. Charity, 
indeed, would lead us to the conclusion that 
noue would knowingly extinguish this spark 
of the divine in other hearts. But, knowing 
to a certainty that our own hearts have been 
touched with a live coal from the heavenly 
altar, and not duly considering that the 
education and surroundings of our brother 
have been different from our own, we are 
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disposed to condemn if fis duties conflict 
with ours, and are ready, like the disciples of 
Jesus, to call down fire from heaven to con- 
sume him, because he walks not with us; 
but the language of the Anointed of the 
Father comes down to us through the cen- 
turies, those who are not against me are for 
me; I came not to judge the world, but to 
save it. 

Since a measure or manifestation of divine 
grace has been given to every man to profit 
with, and as each individual is concerned to 
the best of his abilities to use this talent, a 
growth is experienced, and as he continues to 
abide in the heavenly vine, the love of God 
is shed abroad in the heart, and desires are 
awakened that others, who yet appear to be 
in the bond of iniquity, may come to taste of 
the good Father’s love; hence, private or pub- 
lic testimony is the legitimate out-growth of 
faithfulness to the manifold gifts of God. 
The ministry in the Christian church is, 
therefore, the overflowing of the vessel pre- 
pared and filled of the Father—the ripe fruit 
of obedience to the first commandment, the 
loving of God above all, and the outflowing 
of this love toward man in the inviting lan- 
guage, “Come up higher.” These, with the 
apostles Peter and John, cannot but testify 
of what they have seen and heard. 

In the Apostolic church there was no sepa- 
rate order or class set apart for the ministry, 
but all who were called of God became 
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preachers of righteousness. On the memora- 
ble day of Pentecost the Holy Ghost fell 
upon all the disciples individually, and all 
spake with other tongues, as the spirit gave 
utterance. So the rise of the Society of 
Friends, in the seventeenth century, may 
justly be considered as a revival of primitive 
Christianity in this respect. They recog- 
nized no other qualification for the ministry 
than the Light of Christ in the soul, and the 
sincere conviction on the part of the indi- 
vidual, that he was required to bear witness 
unto the truth. Not only the established 
church, but all dissenters except Friends, 
stood on different ground ; hence Isaac Pen- 
nington truly said, ‘‘The religion that God 
has taught us, or has led us into, differs from 
all other religions in the world beside.” 
Having made the platform of the ministry 
so broad, it was natural that troubles should 
arise, but as they were willing to abide in the 
Holy Head, “ Tuien, be still,” brought the 
disturbing elements to rest, and their little 
bark floated peacefully on. So will it be 
sufficient for us to-day. 

No need of narrowing the platform, no 
need, as one branch of Orthodox Friends 
have done, of forming a series of questions, 
to put to those who may feel themselves 
called to the ministry, that their qualification 
may be tested. Let their own works praise 
or dishonor them in the gates. By their 
fruits let them be known. 

Though, as a religious body, we have those 
among us who are specially recognized and 
recorded as ministers, yet their right to speak 
in our meetings for public worship is not 
greater than any other member of our 
society, however humble, if he feel. moved 
by the divine spirit to give forth a word of 
exhortation. The same may be said of those 
not in membership with us, if, through the 
love of God, they are constrained to open 
their mouths in our assemblies; for cur his- 
tory abundantly proves that many, who 
afterwaids became able messengers of the 
gospel among us, commenced speaking in our 
assemblies before they became members. No 
zightly concerned mind should be compelled 
to carry its burden, whether a member or 
otherwise, because this enlarged freedom is 
abused by others. There is a gospel mode 
of treating with those whose communications 
are burdensome to the body, and if this fail 
we must patiently suffer and abide the 
Father’s time; and not, like poor impulsive 
Peter, draw our swords, and show more of a 
disposition to fight for our Master than to 
suffer with Him. Let, then, all who appear 
vocally in our religious meetings be patiently 
listened to and kindly treated—let the fathers 
and mothers in Israel attend to and water 
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the little buddings of the ministry, and th 
good Father will send forth laborers abund. 
antly into His vineyard, and the borders of 
our Zion will be enlarged. 





















that we go not back to the flesh, and in oy 
creaturely wisdom institute doctrinal tests, o 
in any way abridge that blessed freedom 
which the Truth gives to all its votaries, 


rid herself of Protestantism, recalls the fiergg 
intolerance of the by-gone times, and would 
seem to indicate that the spirit of true ciyilj. 
zation, which is the spirit of liberty, is not 
yet fully awakened in this interesting land, 


constitution has been so interpreted that it 
gives very little liberty to Protestants, If 
says: “Withcut doubt, although those of 
other religions than the Roman Catholic 
may worship in their own way, so long ag 
they do not outrage public decency or Chris. 
tian morality, yet no manifestations or cere 
monies will be allowed save those of the 
Mother Church.” 


that “All native and foreign Protestant ch 
els, Bible societies and schools must immedi 
ately remove all external signs, placards and 
inscriptions indicating their faith.” As to 
what might be regarded as “ public manife. 
tations” forbidden by law we have this clause 
from an cfficial circular published in Tenth 
month 


manifestations all acts committed on the pub 













Having begun in the spirit it is desirably 









W. M. Way, 
Fulton, Eleventh mo. 20th, 1876. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SPANISH INTOLERANCE, 
The determined efforts of Catholic Spain tg 












The toleration clause of the new Spanish 













Recently, the government issued an order 












“The government will consider as public 






lic highway or on the outer walls of the tem 
ples and cemeteries exhibiting ceremonies, 
rites, usages, customs, processions, emblems, 
announcements and articles. Persons be 
longing to the dissenting sects must notify the 
authorities before opening temples and ceme 
teriea, and give the names of their director 
and pastors. Notice should be given to the 
authorities within fifteen days of the existene 
of temples and cemeteries actually open. The 
schools are independent of the temples ia 
their legal relations; but their directors must 
be Spaniards, endowed with academic titles 
Meetings in the cemeteries and temples are 
inviolable; but those which take place in the 
schools are not, but are subject to the direct 
intervention of the government. Other 
meetings not authorized by the government, 
will, upon written demand, be dissolved by 
force.” 

The whole number of Protestants in Spain§ 
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timated not to exceed 120,000 in 1874; 
hse “this in a population of near 17,000,000 
is a rather small proportion. But this body 
of dissenters from the national faith are ac- 
tive and progressive. They have eighty five 
Bible-depots, and have put in circulation 42,- 
000 Bibles, 35,000 New Testaments, 50,000 
portions of Scripture and 1,300,000 tracts ; 
and they‘have churches and schools in many 
of the cities and towns of Spain. 

Roman Catholic Spain has made much 
educational progress of latter years. Says 
the Centennial writer of the Ledger: ‘It is 
caid that a quarter of a century ago only 
about one-eighth of the population was able 
to read and one-fifteenth to write, but since 
that time the government has extended the 
means of education, and in 1867 there were 
26,362 public schools, with nearly a million 
and a half of pupils. In 1872 the middle 
schools consisted of 50 provincial and 13 
municipal institutes, besides several private 
academies, with an aggregate attendance of 
about 26,000. Thereare 10 universities, with 
an average attendance for each of about 
1,200 pupils. Only about half of them, how- 
ever, have more than two faculties. There 
are also technical schools and institutions for 
the deaf and dumb and blind.” 

So it appears that the present government 
is not indifferent to the instruction of the 
people, but intends, resolutely, to guard them 
from the spirit of free inquiry which is gen- 
erated by full religious liberty. 8. R. 





EPISTLE FROM ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 

We find space for this epistle, addreesed by 
Illinois Friends to the late Yearly Meeting 
of Indiana. It has peculiar interest as being 
the greeting of child to parent, the new 
bd Meeting being the outgrowth of the 
old: 

From Illinois Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, held at Mt. Palatine, by adjourn- 
ments from the 11th of Ninth month, 1876, 
to the 14th of the same, inclusive : 

To Indiana Yearly Meeting to be held at 

Waynesville, Ohio: 

Dear Sisters :—We are again permitted to 
address you in our new capacity of Yearly 
Meeting, and to send forth greetings of our 
love. Although severed branches from the 
parent vines, we yet feel the quick throb and 
flow of living love toward those with whom 
we formerly labored. We have the company 
of our distant sisters, and a number of our 
miristering ones, who have been enabled to 
hand forth rich viands for our hungry hearts 
to feed upon, seeming to bless, as well as to 


receive the blessing. And for their obedience 


to the divine Teacher, our hearts are made to 
overflow with gratitude. 
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mingling together in a Yearly Meeting 
capacity has been blessed; so many have 
the advantages of society, who were deprived 
of them when connected with the far distant 
bodies. Many of us had for years been isola- 
ted ; scattered over the length and breadth 
of the land, and when, in the providence of 
God, the time arrived for a new centre to be 
formed, we came and “ were with one accord 
in one place,’ and we have felt ourselves 
drawn together with cords ofthe Father's 
love into one household; all desiring to be 
laborers in the cause of righteousness. There 
are still many scattered over this vast west- 
ern country, descendants of Friends, who are 
hungering and thirsting for the truth, and 
we crave that the Father, in His adorable 
love, may in His own good time send quali- 
fied servants to carry the glad tidings to 
these. 
this social intercourse with 
and are favored to receive the messages from 
the Lord’s anointed, so shape our lives that 
= at least, may not be stumbling blocks in 
the 






We feel that our 
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And may we with you, who enjoy 


indred spirits, 


aths of honest seekers. 
hen we look around this favored land, 


and see those who should be the father’s hope 
and the mother’s stay, slain by the demon 
Intemperance, do we not feel that there is yet 
work for our hands to do? But, dear sisters, 
we mourn not as those without hope, for we 
believe the spirit of the Lord is abroad in the 
land, and though — evils are apparent, 
yet many souls are quicke 

of reformation goes slowly but surely on. 
the signs of the times we now see the hope 
that the nation is awakening to a knowledge 
of the iniquity of war, and at no distant day 
may we not expect that this remnant of 
barbarism, with its attendant evils, will be- 


ned, and the work 
In 


come a thing of the past? Our hearts are 
drawn out in sympathy with the oppressed of 
all colors, but we hope that though the clouds 


gather, the sun of righteousness will yet 


dispel them and justice will eventually be 
done to the oppressed and down-trodden. 
Our hearts have been made glad that our 
society is awakened to the importance of 
First-day schools, as a means of drawing to- 
gether the old and the young; all inquirers 
and all learners in the school of Christ. The 
Annual Conference, held between the sessions 
of the Yearly Meeting, was particularly -in- 
teresting and encouraging. 

The Committee on Education and Indian 
Affairs gave satisfactory reports of their pro- 
ceedings. 

And now, sisters, with hearts filled with 
tender love, we bid you farewell. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
meeting aforesaid, by 

CAROLINE LuKENs, Clerk. 
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THE ABIDING TEACHER. 

From the Friend (Lendon) of Eleventh 
month ist, we take this remarkably clear and 
liberal exposition of a great religious truth. 
It is from the pen of Henry Allon, Minister 
of Union Chapel, Islington, London. 

Is, then, every man to form his own per- 
sonal judgments of the things of God, and to 
act upon them? If sv, will there not be as 
many judgments as there are men? The 
only, the unhesitating answer must he, Yes. 
Whoever the teacher may be, truth—reli- 
gious truth—cannot be taught save as it is in- 
dividually apprehended and received. Intel- 
ligence and will and sympathy are as essential 
to receive as to impart. Even though I re- 
ceive the dictum of an infallible Church, or 
an infallible Pope, I must at some stage of 
the process, and by an act of personal and 
private judgment, determine so to do. I 
must for myself decide which is the true 
teacher—Scripture, Ckurch or Pope. Even 
when I have accepted the infallible Church, 
exercises of private judgment. are still imper- 
ative ; for within its boundaries I find Father 
contradicting Father, Council reversing the 
proceedings of Council, Pope anathematising 
Pope. “To prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good,” is my inalienable pre- 
rogative and responsibility as a moral being. 
Of course I shall seek guidance from those 
who are informed where I am ignorant, just 
as I should in the study of any other science; 
else instead of intelligent faith I should sur- 
render myself to foolish fanaticism; but I 
must receive their teaching as evidence that 
is to convince me, not as a dictum to which I 
am to submit myself. Above all, I shall ask 
the teaching of the Divine Indweller. It is 
a responsibility which I cannot evade. It is 
a necessary condition of all moral life and pro- 
bation; it is that which makes me a man. 
What is it, but a weak and unmanly shrink- 
ing from the burden and struggle of this re- 
sponsibility, which leads so many to seek 
vicarious faith and direction in creeds and 
rubrics, in infallible Churches and infallible 
Popes? It is a cowardly and guilty thing, 
an attempted abnegation of intellectual aud 
moral manhood. The wisdom of the wise by 
all means; but what a huge assumption it is, 
and how signally contradicted by facts that 
this is the qualification or aaa ote of offi- 
cial priests! Even the learned may seek 
wisdom of the religious life of the most igno- 
rant. The true spiritual guides of our life 
are often found in obscure places. The 
Churches are full of men of lowly station and 
of illiterate minds, who through the teach- 
ings of the Divine Spirit have attained to 
pre-eminence of spiritual wisdom, wisdom of 
spiritual principles, wisdom of religious prac- 
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tical life. Ignorant they may be of theolo 

they are yet wise in holy conduct and vervigd 
No! 
Church or Pope, that should authoritatiy 

formulate for us God’s truth, so as to absolve 
us from exercises of our own reason and Ie 
ligious feeling, were not only of all thin 

most emasculating to our manhood, it wep 
to depose from His special office and work 
the indwelling Spirit of Truth. Whence 
follows that the living guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth is not exhaused in the formation of 
Church creeds, whether of the fourth century’ 
or of the sixteenth, Creeds are a provision 
for making all men think alike. 
attempt to make men of the nineteenth cep. 
tury think about theological things exactly 
as the Nicene Fathers did, or as Cranmer 
did, or Calvin, or Wesley, do we not limit 
the Spirit of Truth to the measure of light 















responsibility is to maintain a clear eye 













Any human infallibility, whether of 








But if we 











which He bestowed upon them? If the 
Spirit of Truth dwells also in us, guiding ug 
into all truth, is He to be limited in His 
teachings to the boundaries and forms of 
their thought? Am I to say, “He is my 
Divine Teacher, but the result of His teach. 
ing must be that my thinking shall be exactly 
like the thinking of the creeds. Thus far 
His teaching may go, but no farther?” Do 
not men who subscribe to creeds as the ac- 
cepted form and limit of their beliefs, there 
exclude all further teachings of God’s Spirit? 
What assurance have we that the creed-mak- 
ers apprehend the exact truth, much less all) 
the truth, of the Divine Teacher? Can it be! 
a reverence to the Divine Teacher to tell Him’ 
that His highest possible inspiration is the 
Nicene Creed or the Thirty-nine Articles? 
Is it not a close approximation to a sit 
against the Holy Ghost? God’s Spirit 
have more to teach me than all the Fathers 
knew. It is not for me to keep His teaching 
in a certain line of ecclesiastical traditions, or 
within specified forms; that is the responsi 
bility of the teacher, not of the pupil. "i 


a ready heart to receive whatever He m 

teach. As forms and restrictions of belief 
creeds are simply anachronisms and _ hit 
drances—antique moulds for living men, nay, 
for the living Spirit Himself. Creeds have 


their place in Church history, and mark they 


stages of its development; they have no legit 
imate place in controlling present life. The 
same principles apply to Church liturgies, 
whether imposed by Acts of Parliament or 
by rigorous synods. Is the praying inspira: 
tion of the Spirit limited to the forms which 
He taught Chrysostom; or Bernard, or Cran 
mer ? 
Teacher cannot further enrich our devotions, 
He exhausted Himself in the liturgical canon 


Is a Church to say, “The Diviney 
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definitions are hard to remember, the geogra- 
phy lesson is difficult to comprehend, and 
won’t stay fixed in the mind ; history is dull 
and dead, arithmetic a hopeless tangle of 
figures, and grammar more puzzling than any 
possible conundrum. The little folk need 
help; they need cheer and encouragement ; 
and who should be so ready, so willing, so 
able to give it as the parent? Even if the 
parent’s education is imperfect, he will bring 
to the comprehension of the lesson in hand a 
wider range of knowledge and a broader 
manner of looking at things than the child 
can do, and thus greatly aid in the clear com- 
prehension of the lesson to be learned. 

Everybody almost has looked through a 
stereoscope, and been delighted to see how 
each part of the landscape or figure in the 
picture exhibited stands out from the flat 
surface. This effect is produced by taking i 9 
two photographs of the same scene from ie 
standpoints a few feet apart, and by the adjust- 
ment of the two lenses of the stereoscope, 
throwing the two views into one. How pre- 
cisely this is done in the child’s mind with 
respect to the lesson when the parent and the 
teacher supplement each other in the instruc- 
tion of the child. Looking through the 
parent’s eyes at the lessou, and through the 
teacher’s eyes at the lesson, the pupil sees it 
from two different view points and all its 
features are thrown out, so to speak, and 
become salient points which he can grasp 
with his apprehension and retain in his 
memory. 

There is a routine way of thinking and of 
memorizing and of getting at their studies 
that children are very apt to fall into unless 
energetic means are taken to prevent it. In 
a great many things routine is admirable, but 
when carried to extremes it is death to free 
thought and original investigation ; and edu- 
cation, whatever else it means, does not mean 
compelling the fifty or a hundred minds that 
daily assemble in one school-room to move in 
the same intellectual path. The freedom of 
mental movement so desirable in all mental 
labor will be greatly promoted by these 
studies at home with the sympathetic parent. 
Another great advantage will be that intel- 
lectual sympathies will knit together the 
parent and child and indefinitely delay that 
growing away from each other, which is 
equally injurious to both. That father who 
keeps the range of his boy’s mind, who knows 
what occupies his thoughts and stimulates his 
activities, kindles hopes and rouses his ambi- 
tions, perpetually renews his own youth in 
that of his son, and may be able to supple- 
ment youthful ardor and eaperience with the 
moderation of age and the results of observa- 
tion and mature thought. There is 20 orphan- 


which our forefathers adopted. We have ac- 
cepted that as a measure of public prayer for 
ever.” Can anything be conceived more 
presumptuous, irreverent or injurious ? Ex- 
temporary prayer may lack the literary ex- 
eellences, the august stateliness, the devo- 
tional beauty, of liturgical forms, but it has 
more than a compensation, in that it is the 
immediate inspiration of living souls. It is 
neither the prayer of dead men, nor a past 
inspiration of the Spirit. It may be homely, 
but it is the expression of a present living ex- 
perience, it is an immediate teaching of the 
Spirit of Truth that dwelleth in the man. 
Shall a Church presume to ordain that the 
Spirit shall never inspire another prayer for 
public worship? Use the past by all means, 
but not so as to forbid the inspirations of the 
present. Past prayers may be useful, as 
past hymns are, but both in prayers and in 
hymns we should be prepared to welcome 
every fresh inspiration of the living Spirit. 


——_——__ +- ~~0 > —____ 








SCIENCE AND RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


“This, then, I apprehend, is the proper 
work of the college—to appreciate and meas- 
ure and undistrustfully accept and commend 
the gigantic strides which Physical science is 
making in our day, yet be not swept away by 
them ; to lend an attentive and unprejudiced 
ear to the bold speculations of our Darwins 
and Huxleys, wherein they seem almost to lay 
a confident finger on the very heart of the 
great mysteries of life, without fear that they 
will ever evict God from His universe, or re- 
strict him to some obscure corner thereof; to 
welcome all that is true and beneficent in the 
impetuous currents of modern thought, but 
not exaggerate their breadth and depth, nor 
accept their direction as authoritative and 
final; to proffer a genial and gracious hospi- 
tality to whatever is nobly new, yet hold fast 
and from time to time assert the grand old 
truths which/are grounded inthe natureof Man 
and His relations to the universe, in the firm 
assurance that no discoveries in science, no 
advances in human knowledge, can ever in- 
validate or ever belittle the Golden Rule, and 
no conclusion of philosophy ever equal in 
importance that simple affirmation of the un- 
taught Judean peasant who long ago per- 
ceived and proclaimed that God is love.”— 
From an Address by Horace Greeley. 





THE HOME, 


‘When the evening lamps are lighted,” 
says an exchange, the children now gather 
with school books around the table to con 
the morrow’s lesson. To many of them the 
tasks assigned seem dreary and hopeless; 
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age more bitter or more hopeless than that 
suffered by many a sensitive child who feels 
that between it and its parent mere physical 
tie is the only tie that unites them. So far as 
is possible the parent’s mind should be free 
pasture ground for the child, and everything 
in it that the child can use to advantage be 
placed at his disposal; thus drawing into his 
own life the parent’s life, the union between 
the two will become inseparable, and a source 
of unfailing joy and strength to both. The 
“parting of the ways” between father and 
son, mother and daughter, is frequently at the 
beginning of school or college life, when the 
young folks need to be kept in closest sympa- 
thy with the parental heart, and the parents 
need to have their hands strengthened and 
their hearts stayed with filial devotion and 
love. 

Of course, if the lessons of pupils are 
studied at home under the tuition of the 
father or mother a great deal of time is con- 
sumed in the work, but how can time be 
better employed than in training and teach- 
ing the young? We mothers rarely grudge 
the time given to the physical care of our 
children, to keeping their bodies fed and 
clothed and clean, but the labors more 
abundant bestowed on mere physical nurture 
and surroundings, if partly given to furnish- 
ing the mind and polishing its faculties, would 
develop many an otherwise vain and giddy 
girl into a sensible, thoughtful woman, with 
abundant intellectua) and spiritual resources ; 
a an otherwise purposeless and reckless 
youth into an earnest, aspiring young man. 

If there is one place more than another 
where simplicity should characterize dress it 
is the school-room. The object for which 
children are here gathered is certainly not 
the display of the wealth or tenderness of 
their parents. Anything which diverts the 
attention of the pupil from his school duties 
is an injury to him, but it will accord with the 
observation of teachers that fine clothes 
oftener work mischief to the wearer in this 
respect than mean clothes do. The highest- 
minded children are oftenest found in plain 
garb, while those be-ringed and be-ruffled and 
otherwise showily attired are generally quite 
destitute of intellectual home culture. Their 
mothers have been too busy with their clothes 
to pay much attention to their brains. This 
sounds severe; would it were not true. 

While over-attention to toilet matters is a 
hindrance to study, negligence and untidiness 
are as carefully to be avoided. Clean clothes, 
plainly made, need not be expensive either 
of time or money, and a proper regard to 
personal cleanliness in all its details is what 
every person owes to himself or his associates. 
It-is very desirable that the pupil should 
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have at least two school suits, for in 
crowded school-room the clothing soon hy 
comes saturated with the exhalations floating 
in the atmosphere, and an airing of th 
clothes every two or three days is necessary 
to keep them fresh and sweet. Especially jy 
this true of clothes that are not put into th 
wash-tub, and of shoes. Wearing these afte 
a day’s sunning and airing will give one, 
sensation almost as pleasant as that of putting 
on new clothes. 

Asa rule the more simply a child is dresged 
the more attractive it is to all sensible people 
The bewildering maze of ruffling and em 
broidery and knife-plaiting and shirring ang 
great, broad, brown sash, big enough t 
shroud the child in, with which little girl 
and boys in kilts are dressed, is simply shock- 
ing to people of correct taste. Let us not 
have it in the school-room.—Jnter- Ocean, 
















I WONDER if we are not too preoccupied 
with the things of this world to be able to 
recognize our Father’s gifts when they do 
come. There must be some spiritual insight, 
or much that is glorious and good may pass 
us by and we never the wiser. I wonder 
whether or not we do not too much make of 
our prayers a mere catalogue of wants and 4 
mere abject confession of our own sins. We 
must be humble and penitent, but as a father j 
would not rejoice in a child who came mor 
ing, noon and night with a long enumeration 
of the reasons why he was ashamed and sorry 
and half afraid, so is there nothing in God’y 
revelation of Himself to make us think that 
He likes us the better for our obsequiousness, 
Rather in prayer let ouraim be to look away 
from ourselves and to grow absorbed in the 
contemplation of God.— Margaret E. Sangster. 



























LOCAL INFORMATION. 


At Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held 
on the 15th ult., it was concluded to chan 
the hour for holding this meeting from 10} 
A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., the arrangement to 
continue in force one year. As usual, a meet: 
ing for worship will precede the business ses 
sion. 









Miami Quarterly Meeting was held on 
Seventh-day, Eleventh month 11th. It was 
very small, but unusually good. The Circu- 
lar Meeting at Springboro was said to be the} 
largest ever held there. 8. 8. F. 

Waynesville, O. 








IMPORTANCE OF Smatu Tuinos.—If you 
compute the sum of happiness in any given 
day, you will find that it was composed of 
small attentions, kind looks, which made the 
heart swell, and stirred into health that sour, 
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Why do we not learn wisdom, and so far 
as we have learned, practice it? 

As a people, we profess a belief in the effi- 
cacy of the teachings of the Divine Spirit— 
the swift witness for Truth; but we often 
fail to bring our practice up toa level with 
our profession. A high level, I admit, but 
surely a tenable one, and one that should be 
carefully watched over and guarded against 
any encroachments. 

here are our “ watchmen?’ I remem- 
ber how in former times, and not very 
far back, either, when, on an occasion some- 
what like the one to which I have alluded, 
we listened to the deliberate and strong utter- 
ances of such Friends as Samuel Comfort and 
William Wharton, calling us back to first 
principles. How jealously would they have 
guarded the holy silence with which we were 
blessed, so that instruction might have come 
home to each mind and been sealed thereupon. 

Occasional seasons of silence which can be 
made available to the work of self-examina- 
tion and the needful centering of the mind to 
the great Source of strength, are as important 
in our Meetings for Discipline as in those of 
worship, and my concern is that we may not 
thoughtlessly interfere with the blessing which 
a true silence sometimes brings with it. 


rancid film of misanthropy which is apt to 
coagulate on the stream of our inward life, 
as surely as we live in heart apart from our 
fellow creatures. Doubtless, the memory of 
each one of us will furnish him with the 
picture of some member of a family, whose 
very presence seemed to shed happiness; a 
daughter, perhaps, whose light step, even in 
the distance, irradiated every one’s counte- 
nance. What was the secret of such a one’s 
power ? What had she done? Absolutely 
nothing; but radiant smiles, beaming good- 
humor, the tact of divining what every one 
felt and every one wanted, told that she had 
got out of self, and learned to think for oth- 
ers; so that at one time it showed itself in 
deprecating the quarrel, which lowering 
brows and raised tones already showed to be 
impending, by sweet words; at another, by 
smoothing an invalid's pillow; at another, by 
soothing a sobbing child; at another, by 
humoring and softening a father, who had 
returned weary and ill-tempered from the 
irritating cares of business. None but she 
saw those things. None but a loving heart 
could see them.—F’. W. Robertson. 


saSCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Since I came home, I feel a renewed desire 
to work in the First-day School cause, or 
rather to help in her work. I am pain- 
fully conscious of my poor qualifications for 
it, but my heart is so full of things—sub- 
jects that might profitably be worked up, if 
one had leisure and ability. 

I feel it so strongly that I am tempted to 
try even though I fail; possibly it may set 
some one else to work who can succeed better. 
But my hands are full of home work with a 
large family, and I do not want to neglect 
the duty that “lies nearest me.” And when 
that is done, I am too weary to write, so 
I defer it, with Longfellow’s lines in my 
mind, very often— 

“ Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone ; 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun.” 


Second day I went to the North Pennsy]- 
vania Depot, and took the cars by way of 
Lehigh Valley road. It certainly is a won- 
swered in our meetings, the expression of in-|derful road in the way of scenery—such 
dividual exercise is looked for as almost neces- | wealth of minerals, iron and coal, and such 
sarily attendant upon the statement of our| beautiful brown stone, beside the mountain 
condition as a body, and it is well to have| timber. The view from the summit just as 
this expression when it is well timed. Butit| you begin the descent is beyond the powers 
seems to me if all our speaking members| of pen or pencil to convey. Oa one side we 
were under right direction, expression would | looked down upon clouds, upon the other was 
never interfere with such a silence as we were | the large town of Wilkesbarre in the valley; 
then blessed with. we were certainly not more than a mile or 


I want to say a few words to thee about our 
meeting last week. I was so comforted and 
so disappointed. Rather contradictory, I 
know, but soit was with me. Perhaps no one 
else felt as I did. 

I was greatly impressed and encouraged by 
the kind of silence that prevailed as our 
Clerk finished reading the answers to the 
second Query, and I thought surely if this 
silence can remain unbroken for a few minutes 
it will do its work, and the end designed by 
thus answering the Queries will be ——— 
lished. But, alas, alas, for poor man! He 
must immediately put a hand to the work, 
or, according to his apprehension, it would 
not be complete. Several communications 
followed in rapid succession, and the help 
offered to us by the great Helper of His peo- 
ple through this opportunity for self-examina- 
tion was lost, and the work marred, as I 
thought. 

I am aware that when the Queries are an- 
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two from it, yet we rode about fifteen miles 
before we reached it. How the language of 
the Psalm kept in my mind, “O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all: the earth is full of 
Thy riches!” 

I came, by way of the Grand Trunk road, 
through Canada, touching Lake Erie at Buf- 
falo, Ontario at Hamilton, Huron at Port 
Sarnia (where we crossed “to America”’), 
and ran around Lake St. Clair to Detroit, 
and finally to Chicago and our beautiful 
Lake Michigan, thus touching on all the 
great Jakes but Superior! 

My trip was full of incidents and experi- 
ences containing material enough for a long 
story. I wish I could tell thee some of them. 
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Loncevity-—In a recent number of the 
‘London) Friend we find some interesting 
reflections upon the comparative longevity of 
the members of the Society of Friends in 
England and the Jewish inhabitants of the 
city of Frankfort, in Germany. A late lec- 
ture by Dr. B. W. Richardson gives material 
for the comparison, and the facts and statis- 
tics presented are really astonishing. It ap- 
pears from this showing that the original 
vigor of the children of Abraham is una- 
bated, and that the observance of the Mosaic 
Sanitary Code has been in a remarkable degree 
favorable to health and longevity. It is 
asserted that the Jews have fewer marriages 
and births than others, but that among their 
children there are fewer deaths, and “the 
vitality among those who live is such that the 
Jewish population increases in effective 
strength over others.” 

In regard to the probable causes of this 
high vitality, we are reminded of the con- 
tinued observance of the rules of health laid 
down in the Pentateuch. “ Frequent and 
minute were the injunctions relating to clean- 
liness, ceremonial baths and ablutions, and 
the isolation of the infectious sick. A great 
advantage was also gained (especially in a 
hot climate) by the practice of abstainirg 
from the flesh of animals which feed upon 
garbage, and from diseased or decomposed 
food.” 





a 

The care of the aged and infirm which th 
law of Israel specially enjoins, and the ofte, 
repeated precept to observe the Day of Regt 
are justly cited as important in their bearing 
upon the question of longevity. The pro. 
vision for relaxation from labor on the 
seventh day is so essential to the health of g 
nation that Dr. Richardson observes that any 
people who strictly follow it might, on purely 
physiological grounds, ‘“‘ expect to realize an 
extra seventh term of existence.” 

The comparative freedom of the Jews from | 
intemperance, and from the need of severe 
physical labor, as well as the religious faith. 
fulness with which they preserve the ties of 
family life, are also cited as reasons for the 
physical vigor and longevity of the sons of 
Israel, that wonderful people whose authentic 
history reaches far back beyond the fables of 
other nations. 

The preservation of this peculiar people 
seems almost miraculous, when we remember 
that in nearly all countries Hebrews were 
outlawed for a thousand years, and that it is 
only during the present century that the most 
enlightened and liberal nations of Christen- 
dom have accorded justice and equality to 
the descendants of the most spiritual of all 
the early races of civilized mankind. They 
are yet subjected to all manner of disabilities 
in many Mohammedan lands, In Central 
Asia, as formerly in Europe, they are con- 
fined to certain quarters of the towns, pro- 
hibited from enjoying the doubtful privilege 
of wearing a turban, and from riding through 
the towns, as their Moslem neighbors may. 
In some localities it is legal for a Mohammedan 
to strike a Hebrew in the cities or kill him 
in the open fields. 

But the Israelites, through all their tribu- 
lations, have clung evermore to their ancient 
faith and to the law which, in the twilight 
time, was presented to them by their prophet 
sage, and have cherished the grand traditions 
of their fathers, looking hopefully evermore 
to the returning time of divine favor. 

















































“ Still in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They caw reflected in the coming time.” 





They remember the solemn prophetic 
words of Ezekiel: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord 
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God, Although I have cast them far off 
among the heathen, and although I have 
scattered them among the countries, yet will 
I be to them a little sanctuary in the coun- 
tries where they shall come. I will even 
gather you from the people and assemble you 
out of the countries where ye have been 
scattered, and I will give you the land of 
Israel.” 

Looking forward, as the devout Jew does, 
to this restoration to the beloved country of 
his fathers, and believing as he does that his 
race is yet peculiarly the people chosen of 
the Most High as the conservators of divine 
truth, it is natural that he should value and 
cherish the life that now is, as rich in glori- 
ous possibilities. Their faith in the covenant 
given to their fathers is unbroken—and their 
obedience to their law keeps pace with this 
aith. 

ength of days is more than once enumer- 
gféd among the rewards of holiness ; and is 
emphatically promised to him “ who dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High.” Per- 
haps if the same sentiments were expressed 
in the prosaic language of our age and race, 
it would have been, that those whose lives 
are regulated by the Spirit of Wisdom which 
is given to man for his guidance, avoiding all 
offence against the laws of God, whether 
hygienic or moral, will be blessed with long 
life. 

The Society of Friends has been in exist- 
ence more than two hundred years—a brief 
period compared with the duration of the 
Jewish race,—‘ but long enough,” says the 
Friend, “to show what may be accomplished 
by a small body that endeavors to follow the 
divine guidance in things small and great.” 

We know not if the statistics given cor- 
respond with the records of Friends in this 
country, but we cannot think they differ very 
widely. We append the comparisen. 

“Of 1,000 Jewish infants born in Frank- 
fort, 129 die before completing five years of 
life ; whilst out of the same number of Chris- 
tian children—in the same city, remember— 
as many as 241 die in the like space of time, 
showing a mortality nearly double that of the 
Jews. In the case of the Society of Friends 
the corresponding decrement is found to be 
127, showing that our mortality for these 
years of life is almost identical with that 
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which is said to obtain among the Jews of 
Frankfort. Again, 250 Jews (or one-quarter 
of all those born in the year) are stated to 
die within the first twenty-eight years of their 
life. The Society of Friends loses the same 
proportion of its youth within twenty-six 
years—a result which again shows a remark- 
able approximation to that of the Jews. 
The true import of these figures will be at 
once apparent when we note that one-fourth 
of the Christians of Frankfort succumb to 
disease or want by the end of their seventh 
year. And what says the English life-table 
of Dr. Farr to this? I reveals to us the 
pregnant fact that one-fourth of the children 
born in England die in the first four years of 
their existence! Such numbers as these 
truly speak volumes on the appalling waste 
of infant life that is ever going on through 
the effects of ignorance, poverty and careless- 
ness. If the mortality of the general popu- 
lation in the earlier years of life could be 
reduced to that which obtains among the 
Friends, or even the Jews, the English peo- 
ple would probably multiply at such a speed 
as would soon leave behind our present 
boasted rate of increase. What should we 
do, then, with the surplus population? Pro- 
ceeding a little further down the stream of 
life, we may observe that 540 per thousand 
of the Jews born are stated to complete their 
fiftieth year—that respectable age when peo- 
ple generally prefer to affect a certain reti- 
cence upon the number of their birthdays. 
This proportion is less than that (592) which 
subsists among Friends, but it is much 
greater than the corresponding number of 
the survivors among {the Christians of 
Frankfort, which is given as 380 only. There 
must, surely be some special circumstances 
affecting these latter which operate against 
longevity, for amongst the people of England 
464 to every thousand born reach the age of 
half a century. 

“ An interesting point is to determine the 
age at which the survivors of a given num- 
ber born at one time will be reduced to one- 
half—when, say, one thousand becomes only 
five hundred. This is sometimes termed the 
Vie Probable: it is the age which there is an 
even chance that any newly-born infant will 
attain to—and should not be mistaken for the 
expectation of life. Herein we find a differ- 
ence that is, again, characteristically in favor 
of the two communities under our special 
notice. The vie probable for England is 
forty-five years, and for the general popula- 
tion of Frankfort it is (if our information 
may be relied upon) very low, being only 
thirty-six years. Turning to the Jewish table 
we observe a marked increase to fifty-three 
years ; and this increase becomes greater still 
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come to the three-score and ten! 







small the number, among all who have seen 
the light, of those whose days have been pro- 
longed into the eighth decade! 
Jews, 270 of the thousand born completed 
their seventieth year, to 130 of the Christian 
population of Frankfort. In our own Society 
we find (what, indeed, might be surmised 
from a glance at almost any of our official 























those in advanced life is unusually high: no 
fewer than 341 per thousand (or rather more 
than one-third of the total births) complete 
the age of seventy. In each community we 
have assumed a thousand births as our basis 
or starting point. Let us now ascertain how 
many years are requisite to reduce the sur- 
vivors to one-fourth of their original number 
at birth—that is, to 250. Among the Jews 
of Frankfort one-quarter lived seventy-one 
years ; but the survivors of its Christian pop- 
ulation were reduced to the same numerical 
proportion in the much shorter space of sixty 
years. On the other hand, the large number 
of aged persons in the Society of Friends is 




































































those born survive to the ripe age of seventy- 
five years.” 














THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL- 
DREN.—Weare in warm sympathy with those 
of our citizens who are at this time taking 
measures to establish the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children in Philadel- 
phia. A meeting for drganization was held 
on the 13th inst., at 1320 Chestnut street, at 
which Samuel P. Godwin presided and J. M. 
Child acted as secretary. 

Says the Ledger report : 


“The Secretary presented a report of the 
committee appointed at a previous meeting to 
draft a charter and by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the Society. It states that the object 
of the Society is to see to the enforcement of 
existing laws which have been adopted for the 
welfare and proper treatment of children. 
Thé terms of membership shall be the annual 
payment of $5, and the payment of $50 will 
secure to anyone a life membership. The 
officers shall consist of a president, ten vice 
presidents, secretary, treasurer and a board of 
managers, composed of 32 citizens. The Asso- 
ciation shall haye power to hold real estate, 
provided the elea¥ yearly income does not 
exceed $20,000; After some discussion the 
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in the Society of Friends, for one-half of 
those born in membership reach the good age 
of sixty years. Ten years more-—and we 
Since this 
age was defined by the great Psalmist 
as the normal period of human life, how 






Among the 


meetings) that the proportional number of 


forcibly shown by the fact that one-fourth of 









charter and by-laws were adopied item by 
item. 

“A committee was appointed to nominate 
persons to serve as a board of managers, The 
committee consists of Samuel P. Godwin, 
Mrs. Ernest Turner, Wm. Eisenbre . 
C. M. Phillips, C. G. White, E. Nicha 
son, Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Rev. H. 6, 
McCook, Samuel J. Levick and John ¥, 
Child. It was requested that those Wishing 
to join the Society send their names to the 
Secretary.” 





“THE TIBER AND THE THAMES.’—From 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this city, we 
have received an attractive and interesting 
volume, entitled The Tiber and the Thames, 
which we can commend to the attention of 
those who are looking out for holiday gift 
books for the young. It contains two series 
of illustrated papers, which appeared origin- 
ally in Lippincott’s Magazine, and these give 
an intelligent and graphic description of the 
two storied rivers so insignificant for mere 
size, but forever memorable from their asso- 
ciation with the eventful history of two great 
representative peoples of the earth. 


Those who have tasted the delights of Italy 
will enjoy tracing again the course of the 
Tiber from its birth-place among the Appe- 
nines, where, as a little bubbling mountain 
brook, it first greets the light of day, through 
furest shades, through deep mountain defiles, 
past little mountain towns, by lofty Caprese, 
where Michael Angelo was born, by Thrasi- 
mene, so memorable in the annals of Rome, 
by Perugia, so rich in heirlooms of antiquity 
and art, through the vale of Clitumnus, and 
onward by castled rock and dashing water- 
fall to the Eternal City. Appropriate illus- 
tration assists the imagination at every step, 
and the writer knows how to bring before us 
that of which he has no visible type. 

The four papers devoted to the Thames are 
of equal, perhaps superior interest, since no 
history is more worthy to claim the attention 
than the scenes and incidents connected by 
association with the experience and struggles 
of our ancestors. 

The concluding paper gives a rather elab- 
ate description of Windsor Castle and its 
beautiful surroundings, associated with the 
memories of many princes, but, most of all, 
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connected in the minds of this generation with 
the present matron queen and her family. 
This pretty and useful book is worthy to 
be read by the family fireside, and would be 
an acceptable gift book to any of our young 
students of Roman or of English history. 
———=—=_=_——— 


MARRIED. 

BIDDLE—McILVAIN.—On the 2d of Eleventh 
month, 1876, at “Elmwood,” the residence of the 
pride’s parents, under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting (Race Street), Henry C. Biddle to 
Anna Mary, daughter of Hugh Mcllvain, all of Phil- 
adelphia. 

TILNEY—LONGSTRETH.—At the residence of 
John L Longstreth, on the 22d of Eleventh month, 
1876, under the care of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Robert Tilney to Anna R. Longstreth ; both 
members of that meeting. 


———__-—~<er > —____—_ 


DIED. 

EVANS.—On Ninth month 25th, 1876, of typhoid 
fever, Sarah J., daughter of Geo. M. and Elizabeth 
R. Evans, in the 24th year of her age; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

She was of an amiable disposition, that endeared 
her to many friends. Our loss is her eternal gain. 


GARRETT.—On the 6th of Eleventh month, 1876, 
at her residence, Wilmington, Del., Catharine Wol- 
laston, wife of Ellwood Garrett. 


HOGE.—Oa the 10th of Eleventh month, 1876, at 


his residence in Bellefontaine, Logan county, Ohio, 
E. Webster Hoge, in the 36th year of his age; a 
member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. He 
was a noble, generous man, and an honored and re- 
spected citizen. 


LIGHTFOOT.—On the eveniag of Fifth month 
5th, 1876, at her residence at Maiden Creek, Berks 
county, Pa., Sarah Ann Lightfoot, daughter of Jacob 
and Elizabeth (Willetts) Lightfoot, deceased, in the 
57th year of her age. She was a valued member of 
Exeter Monthly Meeting, chosen as Clerk for many 
years, and faithful in attendance and in all her 
trusts—“* Walking as one to pleasant service led.” 


STRAIGHT.—After a short illness, at the home 
of his daughter, Quaker Hill, Duchess county, N. Y., 
Henry A. Straight, aged about 83 years; his resi- 
dence was in the town of Kent, Conn. Some years 
after their marriage, he and his wife becoming ac- 
quainted with and impressed by the doctrines of 
Friends, became members of Oblong Monthly Meet- 
ing, at their own request. Although four miles 
from the nearest meeting, he was a diligent attepder 
and frequently gave forth short but earnest exhorte- 
tions to greater dedication to manifested duty. For 
many years he served acceptably as Elder and 
overseer. He became a faithful testimony-bearer 
to simplicity and plainness in dress and address 
When the summons came it found him ready and 
waiting, for he had rejoiced in the law of the Lord, 
which constituted much of his meditations, and its 
fulfillment was his delight. 


WHITE.—In Rush, Monroe county, N. Y., at the 
residence of her son-in-law, on the 16th of Eleventh 
month, Mary A. White, widow of the late Walter 
White, aged 84 years ; a member and for many years 
an elder of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 


Not exactly the day but the week after the 
fair, for just seven days ago the solemn clos- 
ing of the Centennial was announced; but 
this is my first view of the passing away of 
the grand pageant. 

The 17th of Eleventh month is not very 
promising, but it seems appropriate to take a 
glance at the “banquet halls deserted,” 
while the skies are sad, and a promise of 
storm is in the chill autumn air. The great 
fair has so entwined itself in our lives, as an 
element of delight and of true culture, that 
to see it pass away gives many a pang to 
those who have found it a continual feast 
during the glowing days of the departed sum- 
mer. I can fully appreciate the description 
of the emotion of the multitude on the occa- 
sion of the closing ceremonies. “I now declare 
the Centennial International Exhibition 
closed,”’ were the words spoken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to mark the cere- 
monial conclusion of the grandest exposition 
of industry, art and progress the world has 
ever seen. As the words were pronounced, a 
concerted signal, flashed by wire from Judges’ 
Hall to the centre of Machinery Hall, stop- 
ped the colossal engine. Amidst the pealing 
of bells and gongs, and the salutation of 
steam whistles and trumpets, that great pul- 
eating iron heart of Machinery Hall ceased 
to beat. Moved by an instinctive impulse, 
there was an attempt on the part of the mul- 
titude to cheer, but there was more sadness 
than gladness in the emotion, and what was 
intended for a hurrah came very near break- 
ing down into a sob. It would have taken 
very little more to have brought moisture 
inte the eyes of most.of those who surrounded 
the great engine as the mighty wheel ceased 
to revolve.””* 

I had grown to have a kind of home feel- 
ing in this beautiful place—to feel a sort of 
proprietorship in the stately buildings, the 
flowery greensward, the woody ravines, and 
the vast array of articles of usefulness and of 
beauty which were displayed ; and the know- 
ledge that the bright pageant is now to be 
numbered with the things of the past is, in- 
deed, saddening. But what man has done 
he may do again, and better things will the 
future give than any that we have known in 
the past. We may wisely dream of yet 
grander world congresses, of yet more genia) 
and warm-hearted conferences among the 
sous of men in the days to be. 


“The things they have done are but earnest 
Of the things they yet shall do.” 


To day, no change at all is to be noticed in 
* The Public Ledger. 
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the outward appearance of the principal 
buildings, but as soon as I step inside, a sense 

f loss and of transition asserts itself. Great 
masses of soft, fibrous material, of various 
kinds, encumber the spaces once so thronged 
with curious people, and busy hands are pack- 
ing away in cases the things which have not 
found or are not likely to find purchasers. 
The Japanese and Chinese wonders are prac- 
tically inaccessible to-day, and the slender- 
handed, bright eyed little people are busy in 
their preparations for departure. I do not 
doubt their rich enjoyment of a summer's 
cojourn among us, and we may reasonably 
anticipate that they will take home with 
them from the Centennial something more 
valuable to their nation than their incompar- 
able bronzes, delicate porcelains, and mys- 
ceries of lacquer work. It is said that one of 
the young Japanese exhibitors, as he showed 
an inquiring visitor some exquisite cups and 
vases of Kaga and Satsuma porcelain, 
remarked, half sadly, “ We have no art—no 
painting. We pleases by our skill and care- 
ful workmanship; but we have not the art 
which you Western people possess.” 

This sense of their own deficiencies is a 
marked and hopeful trait of their character. 
In our country, everything has been shown 
and explained to them with eager hospitality, 
and this very fact will have a tendency to 
modify the disposition to exclusiveness which 
still characterizes the island empire of the 
Orient seas. They have observed thoughtful 
and intelligent women, of all ages, lingering 
unattended among their splendid wares, ask- 
ing questions, and making purchases with 
just discrimination of values; and they have 
noticed, too, that this dignified self-reliance 
and freedom of action has the full approval 
and support of all the noblest of the men of 
America. It would be interesting to know if 
they have seen nothing in this phase of our 
Christian civilization which will lead them to 
revise their ideas of the proper position of 
women in the family and in the State. Says 
the Boston Transcript: ‘Woman, with the 
Japanese as with the Chinese, as with, indeed, 
most Oriental nations, is very far from shar- 
ing the importance of man in human crea- 
tion. And though it is admitted that woman 
is necessary in the formation of society, she 
is regarded rather as a privileged slave than 
as an equal, much less as invested with the 
attributes of superiority lavished on her by 
Western romance writers.” 

I hear it asserted that the Japanese have 
been greatly interested in our late political 
contest, reading the papers daily, and study- 
ing up the points at issue with as much care, 
doubtless, as many of our own voters. They 
have seen a bitterly contested struggle for the 


Presidency of the nation resulting almost ip 
a drawn battle, and then are witnesses of the 
edifying spectacle of a people, without dig. 
tinction of party, demanding only that g 
faithful and open count shall he made, ang 
that the candidate who is legally elected be 
at once declared the victor. Partisanshj 
pauses in the overmastering anxiety that the 
sacredness of law, the great conservator of 
rational liberty, shall be maintained. 

Doubtless a summer’s sojourn in Japan 
would suggest to a thoughtful American 
some useful lessons in social and _ political 
science, even though he may already feel 
himself far advanced in such knowledge. 

I loiter past the Mosaic Lion of Carthage, 
and watch the dreamy African merchants 
gather up their carpets, their silver work, 
and their inlaid tables and caskets, prepara- 
tory to departure. The splendid high-backed 
saddle of the Bey has found no purchaser, 
and lies neglected in its glory in the glass 
case, waiting its turn to be nailed up in a 
packing-box again. 

One of the Hawaian commissioners loiters 
into the Tunis department, and tells us that 
many of the articles we admired so much in 
their pavilion are to be returned to their own 
land; but that the beautiful corals were 
much appreciated, and have found a resting 
place in Philadelphia homes. He remarked, 
“T intend to import more coral baskets like 
those we had on exhibition, and I have seve- 
ral orders for them already.” 

Turkey and Spain admit no visitors to day, 
but Russia is open, and the officials are mak- 
ing many sales of their beautiful goods. One 
whom I have often seen and have occasion- 
ally talked to, found time in his hurry to give 
me a chair, and then took occasion to give 
me a hint of his appreciation of our country 
and people. ‘I did not know there were so 
many good people in America. [ have read 
in book that you not walk in street without 
pistol; but I go day and night where I will 
and carry money—anything, and danger— 
no. I shall love America.” This is the same 
gentleman who early in the summer told us 
he had learned to speak the English language 
in twenty-one days. The son of the lady 
with whom he had boarded for the season 
came to take leave of him kindly before his 
departure, and the Russian sent a message of 
earnest thanks to the American house mother 
in whose home he had found a resting place. 
“I shall never you forget—never!”’ he pro- 
‘tests. ‘‘ And we shall always remember you, 
and be glad if we ever see you again,” replies 
the American; and the two shake hands in 
farewell, both wiser and better for having 
met, and both relieved, no doubt, from some 
degree of the prejudice of ignorance. 
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England evidently does not want company 
to-day,and the work of clearing her spaces is 
rapidly progressing, and far advanced, but I 
readily find my way among the hindering 
ropes to the French department, and get one 
more glimpse of its glories before the packing 
box hides them from the view of those who 
did not appreciate them sufficiently to buy 
them. A friend joins me here, and expresses 
the sympathy with the French exhibitors 
which many have felt throughout the season. 
‘‘ How few of all these splendid things,” he 
says, “ would be suitable additions to the fur- 
niture of an American home. We have no 
need of these things yet. It is all well enough 
for the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art to purchase the largest and 
finest specimens of Palissy ware, representing 
the mysteries of the deep sea; but I should 
not want this plate with a green serpent 
wriggling across it, nor yonder big dish with 
a lobster of his natural coler, nor yet thee 
grotesquely costumed figures.” 

I quite agree with these sentiments, and 
wander away amid the labyrinth of ropes and 
the wilderness of packing boxes toward the 
northern entrance of the building. Here is 
the soda fountain that had such a beneficent 
ministry during the burning heat of the sum- 
mer, but now it dispenses hot coffee and 
chocolate with the effervescing principles, 
instead of the icy drinks of the summer. But 
no one avails himself of its comforts—the 
fountain is lonely to-day, that drew so many 
votaries two months ago. 

The doors are closed, but open at the 
touch, and [ pass out to see again the rem- 
nants of the display in the Art Gallery. But 
little satisfaction is to be expected here, for 
the enjoyment of works of art requires some 
reflection and repose, and this transition time 
is almost painful in its tumult and disorder. 
An inclined plane has been fixed from the 
front entrance of the Memorial Hall to the 
platform of the freight railroad, and ropes, 
rollers and other implements needful for the 
transfer of heavy bodies, are at hand, and 
tell of the change taking place within. 

Entering the portal, we have no right to be 
surprised or displeased at the scene presented. 
The marble floor has been protected from 
damage by a layer of boards, the works of 
art are some of them yet in their places, but 
look lonely and disheartened, as if they 
missed the dear companionship of their com- 
rades that have disappeared. The lively and 
witty letter writer of the Bulletin thus pictures 
forth the dismal scene: 

“ Great blank spaces show out upon the so 
recently picture-covered walls, and long files 
of disconsolate paintings rest against the 
Screens and gloomily turn their backs upon 
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the world. There is something inexpressibly 
dismal about the back of a picture; it is so 
obviously intended to be always hidden that 
one cannot but mourn over the rude mis- 
chance that has suddenly reversed the preor- 
dained order of things and made its little 
family secrets of ragged canvas, wedged 
joints, irrelevant lead pencil marks and stray 
tacks patent to every casual passer-by—it is 
as though one had accidentally lighted upon 
the open door of somebody’s skeleton closet 
and found exposed to view that which is 
meant to be most carefully hidden. A picture 
gallery wherein the pictures are thus unhap- 
pily disposed suggests some fabulous tempest- 
tossed shore strewn with the battered flotsam 
cast up from the sea of Art. 

In the rotunda of Memorial Hall tle 
sculptures come up like admiration points 
through the wooden desert of rough boards. 
The Doulton monstrosity in terra cotta—sup- 
posed to be emblematic of American progress 
—looms loftily, as of aforetime, over the 
lesser monstrosities in marble which surround 
its base; Prince Bismarck in colossal bronze 
still stares stolidly at nothing; the portly 
little bronze “ mechanic” still worries over 
his broken wheel and draughting board, and 
in her quiet corner Cordier’s lovely “ Priest- 
ess of Isis” still sweeps her fingers languidly 
athwart the golden lacings of her harp—but 
neither these nor any other members of the 
company in plaster, clay, marble and bronze 
seem to wear the same contented look as 
when their environments were more seemly, 
and one fancies that under the fingers of the 
forsaken priestess the harp strings are tremb- 
ling softly in the rythm of a dirge.” 

Une of the dire desolations of the palace 
of Art is the removal.of the seats, of which 
we cherish such restful memories. No rest 
is possible now; we may just wander on 
through hall and corridor, growing more and 
more discouraged at every step, and yet im- 
pelled, by a dread fascination, to leave no 
room unvisited. How dismal to-day is Roth- 
ermel’s Gettysburg horror! and with what 
fiercene:s does Rizpah defend her darlings 
from the vultures. 

In the United States section, some of our 
beautiful master-pieces of natural scenery— 
the works of Bierstadt, Hill and their spirit- 
ual kinsfolk—yet remain to console the tem- 
pest-tossed explorer. There is no mistake 
about it—the awful loneliness of high, snow- 
clad mountains, the mighty defiles, and the 
far, silent vales of the high places, even in 
pictures have a tendency to elevate and calm 
the perplexed and wearied children of the 
earth. I hope our Memorial Hall collection 
will be enriched with works of this character 
as well as with those scenes which display the 
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agonies and the raptures of human passion, 
the martydoms and the triumphant glories of 
humanity. 

But how cold it is! I am reminded of the 
merry lines of Josephine Pollard, in a late 
number of the Independent, entitled— 


THE LAST VISITOR TO THE CENTENNIAL. 
He cometh! he cometh! The days draw near 
That tell of his timely reign ; 
His banners now in the woods appear, 
And dark and drear, and brown and sere 
The followers in his train. 


What ho! what ho! How the turnstile creaks 
As the visitor passes through ; 

But never a word to the warder speaks, 

Whose nose he tweaks, while pinching his cheeks 
And whistling a How-d’ye-do? 










































































Not a cent will he pay—not he! not he!— 
Nor at any one’s word turn back; 

He travels far and he travels free, 

Spite of lock and key, and is bound to see 
Wherever he finds a crack. 





























He wanders in through the lofty halls, 
Where treasure is richly strown ; 

At Mexico, China, where’er he calls 

The mercury falls—the. wares and the walls— 
Right into the frigid zone! 





























Natives and foreigners with dismay 
Receive the unwelcome guest, 

And wish he had traveled some other way, 

As they shiver and say: “ This is Jack Frost’s Day, 
He is doing his level best.” 




















“Ha! ha!” laughs Jack, as he sallies forth 
To do all the mischief he can, 

«<T see at my coming they’re rather wroth. 

With a wind from the north I’ve cooled their broth 
And swept the streets of Japan!” 


























Of the truth of the matter I haven’t a doubt ; 
For, really, I happen to know 
That Jack, being in, so put every one out 
(His siege was so stout—even worse than the 
drought) 
They had to surrender—the motley rout— 
And close the Centennial Show! 









































S. R. 


No MAn’s spirits were ever hurt by doing 
his duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
one sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for 
conscience sake, will prove a cordial for weak 
and low spirits beyond what either indulgence 
or diversion or company can do for them. 

ntitilipendten. 
From the Public Ledger. 
UNSEEMLY JESTING. 





















































Of tke many influences that sway man- 
kind, one of the most powerful is that of wit 
and drollery. A most useful instrument it 
often proves, not only in smoothing for a 
time the wrinkles of care, and calling up the 
merry smile, which is too rarely present on 
our tried countenances, but also by its power 
of presenting truth in a more pleasing and 
attractive form than its sober every-day dress 
affords. All honor to those who can and do 
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so use this power as to promote cheerfulnegg 
and good-will, and recreate minds and bodies 
that have been overtasked. ! 

Yet there are times when we all feel that 
jesting is out of place, and there are subject 
which cannot be treated humorously with. 
out injurious consequences. To jest upon 
deep emotions, especially those of a sorrow. 
ful nature, is to insult them. 

“Of all the griefs that harass the distressed 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” " 

Calamities and troubles of every kind are 
doubly hard to bear when made the butt of 
ridicule. The young and thoughtless who 
indulge in merriment at the expense of po. 
verty, misfortune or age, would be over. 
whelmed with shame and remorse could 
they but appreciate the additional pangs 
they inflict upon those already suffering, 
There is, however, nothing so ill-fitted to he 
made the subject of a jest as wrong-coing, 
for there is nothing else so intrinsically 
serious and sorrowful. Whatever tends to 
strip sin of its solemn character fosters and 
cherishes that sin more effectually than any 
other influence. The mother who repeats 
with a smile instances in which her little 
child has been wilful, passionate or deceitful, 
thinking it “smart” or “ cunning,” is dili- 
gently sowing seeds of passion or hypocrisy 
within that child that no future efforts can 
uproot. The father who speaks of his son as 
only “sowing his wild oats,” when that son 
is sacrificing his purity in haunts of iniquity 
and vice, is sedulously training his child to 
lead a depraved and Cissolute life. The mer- 
chant who records as a ‘capital joke” the 
successful artifice practised on a simple 
countryman, is impressing upon his clerks a 
lesson of dishonesty and fraud which they 
will never forget. The public papers that 
tell funny stories of theft and drunkenness, 
and draw out their comic features for the 
amusement of their readers, are weakenin 
the public abhorrence of these vices, an 
thus indirectly but surely establishing their 

ower. 

There really is nothing more detrimental 
to the virtue, purity and loveliness of cha- 
racter than the flippant way in which so 
many people speak of sin. Many who would 
be shocked at the idea of upholding or justi- 
fying wrong-doing, and who are at times the 
loudest in their condemnation of it, will yet 
not hesitate, at times, to turn it into fun, to 
joke and laugh over it, and thus to disarm 
it of its chief terrors, by destroying its sericus 
and solemn character. It is true that what 
we are pleased to call grave crimes are not 
usually thus treated. State prison offences 
wear a certain dignity of wickedness, which 
even the most flippant respect. But when 
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we reflect that these are but the natural out- 
comes of the very faults and vices which we 
laugh at—that eight tenths of the arrests and 
commitments are for crimes connected with 
drunkenness, and that the remaining frac- 
tions are blossoms of other “wild oats” 
which we contentedly allow to flourish in 
youth, we shall find ourselves to be in great 
measure responsible even for the crimes at 
which we shudder. : 

Besides, are we not somewhat arrogant in 
deciding what faults are serious, and what 
are trifling? Is there such a thing as a tri- 
fling wrong-doing, an insignificant sin? We 
think not. Every deliberate disobedience to 
the voice of conscience is a sin, whatever be 
the action. Its degree of turpitude must de- 
pend on many things which we cannot es- 
timate. But to deem any such disobedience 
a small matter, or to treat it lightly, is to pave 
the way for a gradual decay of virtue. It is 
always a solemn thing to do wrong, and we 
can never calculate its baneful effects upon 
character and life. He who iakes away this 
solemnity, by laugh, or joke, or ridicule, who 
induces any one to think less seriously of a 
single ‘ination of duty, is, in so far, working 
against virtue, honor and purity. Not for a 
moment would we check the joyous exuber- 
ance of youthful spirits, or banish that 
mirthful gaiety which serves to brighten 
life. But let it be innocent and pure, and 
unmixed with any tolerance of evil, or any 
desire to extenuate it. 


tet 


“Do not despond in seasons of dryness and 
monotony and painfulness; for these are the 
barren or seemingly profitless things, out of 
which the Lord-will bring patience, meek- 
ness, faith, humility and many other rich and 
precious things, which can only be obtained 
through trial of some kind.” 


—— + wee + 


THE OLD FAMILY CRADLE, 
BY CLARA F, BERRY. 


For years it had stood in my father’s old hall, 

A time-honored, love-serving friend to us all; 

A faithful old servant—ah ! who will e’er know 
How boundless a love its great heart could bestow? 
It rocked away trouble, it dried every tear, 
Assuaged every sorrow and calmned every fear. 

No plumes waved aloft like a helmeted crest ; 

No ornaments hung from its homely recess; 

No white satin curtains enfolded its bed, 

Yet soft was the pillow where nestled each head. 
Ten little forms it had pillowed with care, 

Ten golden heads had slept peacefully there. 

Death came at last, and though short was his stay, 
The cradle was empty for many a day ; 

Three little fledglinys had gone from the nest 

To be rocked by the angels in heaven to rest. 

Our mother in silence kissed meekly the rod, 

And willingly gave back these treasures to God. 
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Years passed away, and the cradle no more 
Echoed its chimes on the carpetless floor ; 
With rockers well worn and the paint turning grey, 
The cradle showed symptoms of wear and decay. 
Away to the attic this treasure was borne, 
Weakened, but not of its usefulness shorn; 
And there it is lying far under the eaves, 
’Mid the patter of rain and the rustling of leaves. 
Though covered with cobwebs and painted with 
dust, 

We treasure it still as a sacred trust ; 
Faithful and true in the course it has run, 
We cherish it still for the good it has done : 
And though years may pass, we shall ever recall 
The cradle that stood in my father’s old hall. 

North Andover, Mass. 


NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
12th mo. Ist, Nottingham, at Little Britain, Pa., 
10 A.M. 


2d, Whitewater, 
11 A.M. 
7th, Salem, at Woodbury, N. J., 10 A.M. 
llth, Baltimere, at Little Falls, Md., 
10 A.M. 
14th, Haddonfield, at Haddonfield, N. J., 
10 A.M. 
21st, Fishing Creek, H. Y. M., at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 
27th, Scipio, at North street, New York, 
11 A.M. 


at Richmond, Ind. 


’ 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


12th mo. 3d, Reading, Pa., 2 P.M. 
Friends can leave Thirteenth and Callowhill at 
8.15 A. M. and return same day. 
12th mo. 3d, Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“ «Newtown Square, Del. co., 3 P.M. 
“ 10th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 
17th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 
a “Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P.M. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Mill Creek, a 
branch of Western Quarter, on the 10th of Twelfth 
month, 1876, at 2 o’clock. 


The Circular Committee of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting will meet at Woodbury at the close of Se- 
lect Meeting, about 4 P.M., on Fourth-day, Twelfth 
month 6th, 1876. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENN SEWING SCHOOL 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


The School opened Eleventh mo. 5th, with one- 
hundred and five scholars, forty of whom were col- 
ored, and with the exception of Christmas and New 
Years days (which occurred on Seventh-day), 
each session has been regularly held and generally 
well attended. 

On Second-day, the 27th ult., gifts of books, toys, 
&c., donated by friends of the School, were distrib- 
uted among the children. 

In addition to the garments made by the pupils 
and given to them—shoes have also been furnished 
to the most needy. 

That ever welcome periodical, the ‘“ Scattered 
Seeds,” has been regularly distributed each month. 
282 garments were given during the winter. 

The School closed Fourth mo. Ist, with the 
usual exercises, the children, one-hundred and 
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receiving the finished garments. Through the gen- 








treat of ice cream and cakes, which gladdened the 
hearts of all. We were strengthened by the com- 
pany of many of our friends who encouraged us, both 
by their presence and their words of good cheer. 
Annie Carey, Pres. 
Satire M. Oapen, Supt. 
Cash received from contributions...........++++ $400 48 
Expenditures ....s.se-sesseesseneeeees vsetews 358 57 









































ARMRES Siiisvcxiiivins cctrieniaciicins Sk OT 
Asenatu C. Moore, Zreas. 


























At the last “ Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia,” it was concluded that, for the ensning 
} year, the Monthly Meeting be held at 3 P.M.; other 
Fourth-day Meetings at 10} A.M., as heretofore. 

This change is made with the hope that our mem- 
bers will be better accommodated than in the morn- 
ing, and that those—especially the young, engaged 
in business or for other reasons—who have felt 
themselves prevented from assembling with us may 
thus be enabled to mingle more frequently in our 
business meetings. 



























































§! Friends’ Historical Association will meet at 820 

Spruce street, on Fourth-day next, Twelfth mo. 6th, 

at 8 P.M. All who feel interested will be welcome. 
Ws. J. Jexxs, Pres. 
N. E. Janney, Sec. 



































™ Stated Quarterly Meeting of the Social Commit- 
tee will be held at the Meeting House, Race and 
Fifteenth streets, on Sixth-day evening, lst inst., at 
8 o'clock. A general attendance is earnestly re- 
quested. Gro. W. Hancock, ) 

©. M. Puituirs, Jj Clerks. 



































The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet at Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 15th, at 3 P.M. 
(same day as the Representative Committee). The 
full attendance of its members very desirable. 

Jacos M,. Exuis, Clerk. 












































The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the stockhol- 
ders of Swarthmore College will be held at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
Twelfth month 5th, 1876, at 3-o’clock P. M. 

Isaac H. Cioruier, Clerk. 
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ITEMS. 


In Mexico, the Presidential contest has led to an- 
other revolt. Ex-Chief Justice Iglesias has pro- 
claimed himself Provisional President of the Repub- 
lic, and located his seat of government at Leon, in 
the State of Guanajuato, the Legislature and Gov- 
ernor of which sustain him. 









































A spEciaL dispatch to the London Standard, dated 
at Constantinople on the 23d of last month, an- 
nounces that the Sultan has decreed the absolute 
abolition of the slave trade throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The London Jimes, in its issue of the same date, 
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forty-seven in number, reciting pieces of poetry and 


erosity of friends we were enabled to give them a 















says, “A private telegram states that war fea: 
increasing all over the frontier of Cape Colo 

Native affairs, on both sides of the British bora S 
are very unsatisfactury, and are becoming critical 

The signs of war between Russia and Turkey a 

increasing. The London Zimes of the 234 ult. bout 
ever, concludes a leading article as follows : “ We 
enter the conference of the Powers with something 
more than hope of peace. For the attainment of 
peace we shall support any proposals that offer, 
guarantee of orderly government of the insurgent 
provinces without involving a rectification of the 
international frontiers. If our labors are fruitless 
we shall not throw ourselves on the side of either 
combatant, but shall watch what the future ma 


TS are 


bring forth.” m4 


Tue feasibility of navigating the St. Lawrence 
River from Quebec to the Gulf is to be demon. 
strated this winter. The New York Tribune, in 
speaking of it, says: “Quebec is rejoicing in the 
hope that the barrier of ice that has hitherto shut 
off her river trade five months in the year will be 
broken hereafter. The undertaking is, specifically 
to carry the mails by water from Quebec to Paspe. 
biac. The latter is a small town in Chaleur Bay: 
the voyage must, of course, extend beyond the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River into the Gulf and 
around Gaspé Point, making a total of nearly 709 
miles. It is believed that an open channel will be 
found in a large portion of the route, even in the 
depths of winter. A yet severer test is to be made 
of the capacity of the new vessel for forcing a pag. 
sage through the ice. The route between Pictoy 
N. S., and Georgetown, P. E. I., is first to be tried 
in ‘the coming season; if successful there, where 
the Straits of Northumberland open on the Gulf 
and great masses of ice must be encountered, there 
should be comparatively little difficulty afterward 
in navigating the St. Lawrence. The attempt isa 
very praiseworthy piece of enterprise on the part of 
the Canadians, and deserves success,” 


Detaits of the cyclone which passed through 
Eastern Bengal have been received. A dispatch to 
the London Times from Calcutta says three large 
islands, namely, Hattiah, Sundeep and Dakhin-Sha.- 
habazpore, and numerous smaller islands included 
in the Bactergunge, Nookbolly, and Chittagong dis- 
tricts, were entirely submerged by the storm wave 
of Oct. 31, as was also the mainland for five or six 
miles inland. These islands are all situated in or 
near the estuary of the River Megna. The largest, 
Dakhin-Shahabazpore, was 800 square miles in ex- 
tent. It hada population of about 240,000. Hat- 
tiah and Sundeep together had about 100,000 popu- 
lation. Up to 11 o’clock on the night of the 3ist 
there were no signs of danger, but before midnight 
a wave swept over the country to a depth in mapy 
places of twenty feet, surprising the people in their 
beds. Dense groves‘of cocoauut and palm trees 
around the villages enabled many to save them- 
selves by climbing among the branches, and some 
took refuge on the roofs of their houses, but the 
water burst the houses asunder and swept them out 
to sea. Some were carried thus across the channel, 
ten miles, to the Chittagong district, but a vast 
majority were never heard of again. 

The country is perfectly flat, and almost every 
one perished who failed to reach the trees. There 
is scarcely a household in the islands and on the 
adjacent coast but lost many members. The cattle 
are all drowned. The boats are swept away aad 
means of communication with other districts is de- 
stroyed. There is much distress among the surviy- 
ors, which the Government is relieving. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


did Holiday Novelties! New Year’s Stories; New 
eee Preceate : ’ New Year’s Pictures; New Years Music; 
New Year’s Cabinet Gems New Year’s Chromos; New 
Year’s Poetry; New Year’s Chromo Bookmarks; New 
Year’s Household; New Year's Fashions; New Years’s 
Greetings and other Holiday Novelties, with rare Literary 
Gems and fuil-size Patterns, in the 7 Roliday Janu- 

Number of Demorest’s Montaty Magazine, 25 cents, post 
free. Yearly, $3, with a Splendid Premium, Do not fail to 
see or send for the January Number, with the beautiful 
Cabinet and Artistic Oil Chromos, worth several times the 
cost of the Magazine. Sold everywhere. 


0K. 


“OLD KENTUCKY HOME,” Eastman 
Jchuson’s marvelous picture, the GREATEST WORK 
of one of America’s greatest artists 


the magnificent gorge called “ WATKINS’ 
GLEN,” the most picturesque and wonderfully 
Deautilul of Nature's curiosities in North America, as 
faithiully representea in Waters’ famous painting, have 
been successfully reproduced after five months of |abori- 
ous study and work for premiums for the great family 
pictorial of New York, THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. | 

Each picture has been perfected by 27 different im- 
pressions in oil coiors, size 2x2}4 FEET, and is but very 
slightly reduced from the size of the original painting. 
They are copyrighted and secured for the exclusive 
use of this paper as premiums, and no other means 
does now or ever will exist for securing them. 

The lllustrated Weekly is a large eight-page paper, 
pure, instructiv’, and amusing; portraying with pen 
and pencil current events; historical, household, and 
useful subjects; fun and fiction. Unsectarian and non- 
political—going alike to all sects and parties. 

JAMES PARTON, cont ne editor, and a host of the 
best contributors, including Dr. Fuller Walker,Junius 
Henri Browne, Max Adeler, Howard Paul, Col. Thos. W. 
Knox, “ Walsingham,” Jennie June, John Brougham, 
Edgar Fawcett, Bronson Howard, etc., ett. —MONTAGUE 
L. MARKS, Editor. 

This paper has attained the largest circulation save 
one among the illustrated journals of this country, 
which is the best proof of its merit. , 

“It far euceees Harper’s or Leslie’s in literary 
ability.”"—Jersey City Herald, : 

“A very cleverly edited paper.”—Spirit of the Times, 





Be. as 

“One of the most fascinating weeklies published in 
the country.’—/ndianapolis Journal. 

“Itisa large and handsome sheet.’’—Boston Trans- 


cript. 

“Tt is truly a model literary and family news- 
paper.”’—Charleston (S. C.) News. 

* The inducements offered are fully carried out.”— 
The Independent, N. Y. 

‘“* One of the best ot its class.’—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE &3.00 per year, including the 





TWO above-named Chromos, which will be delivered 
post-paid to any address tor 25 cents additional, which 
sum barely covers the cost of postage. 

Send $3.25 at once and secure these gems together 
with a copy every week for a year of a beautifully illus- 


trited, pure, instructive, and entertaining newspaper. 


Wanted in every city and vil- 
lage in the Union to take sub- 
scriptions for the most success- 


tul newspaper published. Every experienced agent and 
every unemployed person desirous of securing honor- 
able and lucrative occupation should send at once 
tor circulars giving complete and convincing par- 
ticulars, or, better than. that, as you are sure to 
take hold anyhow, send $4.00 for the complete out- 
tit, which is all that is required to insure success 
and save the time consumed in corresponding. 
Every day’s delay is worth fully the cost of the 
outfit. Address, 


Chas, Clucas & Co., Publishers, 
14 Warren St., New York, 
Or 112 Monroe St., Chicago, 












W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St, 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inquirtes By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or a a. Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Geods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


CALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
A WOOD TY Beas” | SOR OMAPEEAT gach 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses, speciall: for fall planting and 
quick-bloom, sent antely be Pai » postpaid. Fave splendid 
sci sahitionsl, ove Maguldiceng Promlum Bose te 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send our new 
an 008e 
R c from over 


TO ROSE-CULTUR 
ia Me i? DINGER & CONARD CO., 


finest sorts. Address 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHALKLEY L. JONES. PREDERIOK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 87}, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75, and 2.00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.12}, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and careful attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. dll of its sur. 
lus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
rnishing insursnce at the lowest possible rates. A) pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chcstnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






























































































































































































































FINN. 


LADIES’ 


50 Cent 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Undershirt is decidedly the 
Grandest Bargain ever offered at the price. It is made 
up of very superior fabric, good weight, and neatly 
finished, 20 


A 
65 cent Ladies Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 
75 cent Finer Grade Fashioned Vest. 
85 cent Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt. 
$1 Silk-Stitched Ladies’ Fine Wool Fabric Vest. 


Nors.—Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool-mixed fabric, 
and the same as has been selling at $1.25. We also have 
lines of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes. 

Ladies’ Scarlet Wool Shirts. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
25 ct. Shirt. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts. 
26 cents for small sizes, rising 3c. to the size. 


35 c. GIRLS’ SHIRT 


One lot finer grade small sizes 35 cents, rising 5c. to the 
size. 











sors tiptoe Underwear, 0 Aamineed Ghia. 
ae prices are at least 25 per cent. below former 
Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts. 
We also have in stock lines of Men's Merino Shirts as low 
in cents, and up to the finest American and European 
12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Woolen and Cotton Hose. 
ALSO Merino. c 
CHILDREN’S HOSE, | Rivvca‘Casnmere. 
IN Stripes of Every Variety. 
JOHN M. FINN, 
S. E. Corner ARCH and SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FINN. FINN. 
CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada. 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
Above Market, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 
FINN.| 10 PER OENT: NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA a 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE: 
COUPON BONDS 4 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan no 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over gig 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayedg 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cug. 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclogure, 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 4 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mor} 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe” 
them to be a safe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re. 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


2& Per Cent. in Prices of — 


SENECA hanes 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


There is nothing like Leather Shoes with a SILVER TIP 
for children. They never wear through at the toes. 
Also try Wire-Quilted soles. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “ Fivst-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truck 
Siraps, Pocket- Books, etc., wholesale or retatl. } 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 s. 11th St., Phila, 








12 CENT ZEPHYR. 


The twelve-cent zephyr is made of remarkably fine fleeced 
wool, is brilliantly shaded in all colors, is exceedingly soft 
to the touch, and is very popular for crocheting and knit- 
ting purposes. It is freely used in making ae hans, 
shawls, sacks, gloves, leggings, etc. . Ladies desiring to 
avoid the use of expensive European zephyrs, will do welt 
to examine this at Mr John M. Finn’s store, S. E. Cor. Arch 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphta. He has also in stock 
an extensive assortment of stockings, stocking yarns, and 
adies’, gents’ and children’s merino underwear. Children’s 
merino shirts, 25 cents for small sizes; ladies’ merino 
shirts, a very excellent article as low as 50 cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 












